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MAC BLUNDER. 


Tne hero of the following tale was a 
little fat, sturdy man, of short-punch like 
figure, between thirty and forty years of age, 
with a vast deal of good humour and willing 
activity about him—bustling, well-intend- 
ing, and officiously desirous to be useful. 
He was confident and presumptuous, yet 
possessed a degree of personal timidity, 
bordering on superstition. Abruptly fami- 
liar with those he sought, he grew importu- 
nate, and attached himself even to annoy- 
ance; being one of those people who have 
more of freedom than good manners; per- 
fect masters in ease, and as perfectly igno- 
rant in politeness. He was of that class 
which possesses more of willingness than 
judgment, more of haste than order; one 
of those who engage with bold confidence 
in whatever presents itself, without looking 
to the event, or observing any thing of me- 
thod in the execution; who are ever ready 
to plunge into difficulties, without a thought 
how to subdue them. He had settled in 
busy London, in a situation of respectability, 
and which promised early independence ; 
but from thoughtless habits, and a disposi- 
tion ever regardless of the morrow, became 
involved beyond the power of extricating 
himself, and, at length, brought on_ ills, 
which he sought to fly from, rather than 
hoped toremedy. With severalvther gen- 
tlemen of the hospital staff, to whom the 
fore-cabin was allotted, Mac was to take his 
passage in the Lord Sheffield for the West 
Indies; and feeling both pleased and proud 
to be in the same ship with the person who 
had the direction of the department to which 
he belonged, he was always at hand when 
any thing occurred; always first to tender 
either usefal or officious services. 


It being an essential comfort to have 


plenty of milk on the passage, we had pur- 
‘ch a cow to take on board, as the best 





owing to some neglect on shore, our valued 
animal had not reached the Lord Sheffield 
at the time the signal was made for sailing. 

This was a sad disappointment to us ; for to 
lose our cow, was a. serious misfortune ; 
even the apprehension of it was a matter of 
much anxiety. We applied to the captain 
to know how we could proceed with the 
greatest probability of procuring her; who 
saying that if was not an object for which 
he could delay the ship, added, that nly 
chance of having our milk, was by sending 
off some person, instantly, to Portsmouth, 
who would bring the cow without a moment’s 
delay. Mac hearing this, and being always 
desirous to make himself useful, immediate- 
ly volunteered his services ; nothing doubtful 
of success. A boat returning to the shore, 
was accordingly hailed, and away burried 
Mac for the cow ; not once dreaming of the 
possibility of failure, nor that there could be 
any risk of his being left behind. The cow ! 
the cow! he had no other idea ; nothing but 
the cow occupied his mind! In the same 
unthinking haste in which he left the ship, 
did he bustle on when he reached the shore. 
Proceeding without plan, and without 
thought, he looked only to the cow, and, in 
his hurry to bring her before the eye, neg- 
lected the means of conveying her to the 
ship. The propriety of engaging a boat to 
return in, not once occurred to him. No 
sooner did he reach the water’s edge,”than he 


the person’s home, from whom the cow had 
been purchased; but he now discovered 
that, in his hurry, he had only carelessly 
listened to the address; and consequently 
much time was lost in fi out the house. 

It happened, when at length he ~aime to 
it, that the man was from home: and here he 
fell into another error. Instead of sending 
some one to fetch him, or taking with him 
some person who knew where to meet with 
the man, he, in all the impetuosity of 
thoughtless speed, blundered into further 
delay by running into the town, alone, to 
seek him: and after losing much time in 
finding him, instead of promoting all possi- 
ble dispatch, and urging the man to the ut- 





most expedition, he detained him, in tedious 


jumped on shore, and ran off in search of 
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and useless explanations, as to tle cause of) ble means of getiing either himself or the 
his not sooner sending the cow or board. | cow to the ship. 
Another half hour was consumed in fruit-| He observed the fleet putting to sea ; fan- 
less parley, when they reached the house;|cied he saw the Lord Sheffield dropping 
and there, feeling secure in having the cow|down to St. Helen’s, and loudly deplored 
and her master near him, it occurred to Mae, | the loss of his passage; then, turning to the 
that after all these exertions he required|cow, renewed his curses on her for detain- 
some refreshment, and forgetting the pres-|ing him; and again loaded the man with 
sure of the moment, he again added to the| oaths, for not sooner taking her on board. 
delay by quietly sitting down to relieve the/| It also now occured to his recollection, that 
calls of his stomach. During all this time|he was separated from his baggage, and 
poor busy thoughtless Mac never recollect-| would have to remain without a change of 
ed that he had no boat hired, nor any means | garment throughout the voyage ; and again 
secured of taking the cow off to the ship. | he appealed to the boatmen in anxious soli- 
He had urged on straight forward, and now | citude, some of whom only smiled at his 
seeing the man and the cow before him, felt| dilemma, while some regarded him with 
as certain of success as though the under-| cold indifference, and others, more awake to 
taking had been completed. his distress, endeavoured to soothe, and en- 
The cow was, at last, led down to the! courage him with hope. ‘* What can I do, 
beach, and, on arriving with her at the wa- | good fellows?” cried poor defeated Mac, 
ter’s edge, poor unthinking Mac met with} *+ what shall I do? what can I do? curse 
new difficulties, to which the confident se-|this cow! Shall I, sailors, must I lose my 
curity of his vacant mind had lentno expec-| passage! Can none of you help me? 
tation. Yet they proved to be more insur- | ShallJ, must I, be left behind ?” 
mountable than any he had encountered, be-| The fleet still advanced. The full can- 
ing Of a nature equally unyielding to so-|vass spread every mast, and the ships, in 
ber circumspection, as to the storming as- | crowded succession, continued to put to sea. 
saults by which he, commonly, foreed the | Poor Mac looked steadfastly towards them, 
obstacles that op sposed him. It was the hur- | his eye intent on the Lord Sheffield; then, 
ried moment of departure, The fleet, | Suddenly turning round, he again saw the 





obeying the signal for sailing, was crow ding, | |patient cow, who, equally unconscious of 
in full canvass, out of the harbour,, and all! his distress as that she was the cause of it, 
the cutters, boats, scullers, every vessel ca-| | had quietly laid herself down to ruminae- 


pable_of carrying an oar, ora sail, was gone | her cud on the sands. Finding new provot 
off, at an exorbitant hire, with some in dan- | cation in the poor animal’s composure ; ‘1 
ger of being left bchind. No boat was to | shall, ” exclaimed Mac, ‘1 must, I shall be 
be had at any price. ‘This was an impedi- | left re ! Curse that cow, confound the 
ment which might easily have been prevent-|cow! I shall, I shall be left behind !” 
ed, but it was an obstacle in Mac’s broad! Then again turning to the boatmen, he so- 
path, which had never entered into his cal- | licited them, i in new entreaties, to take him 
culations. Still it could neither be removed off, with, or without the cow, forgetting 
nor trampled down. Method and force, | how useless it were to urge the men, when 
prudence and rashness, were here equally ; | there was nothing to be had in the shape of 
unavailing. It was an obstruction which/a boat. Still the little, fat, improvident man 
could neither be overcome by rude nor sys- cursed, and swore, and stamped, and storm- 
tematic means. Mac was now arrived at/| | ed, begged, entreated, and implored ;. but 
his ultimatum; checked by the ocean, he | all to no purpose. The stumbling block of 
could no longer blunder on. He cursed, | impossibility was in his path: and it might 
and raved, and swore, and implored the peo-|have taught him that engagements are, 
ple standing by, all to no purpose! Pray-| sometimes, more easily undertaken than ac- 
ers and imprecations, were alike fruitless. complished ; but it was not among his quali- 
Every boat was gone! Thus arrested, and | ties to benefit by experience. 

unable to force circumstances to his end,; The Lord Sheffield was delayed until 
giddy Mac became almost frantic, and see- | nearly the last ship, in the hope of our seeing 
ing the ships rapidly getting out to sea, he| Mac and the cow ; and we thought him a 
gave vent to his feelings in all the acuteness | tedious time before he returned. At length 
of unexpected disappointment. Storming|the anchor was up, and the sails spread. 
with rage, he swore and prayed alternately ;} We now looked anxiously to the shore. 
now cursed the cow; then abused the man ; | The day was wearing away, and no Mac, no 
ran into the different shops, uttering lamen-| cow appeared. The captain could not, dar- 
tations ; plied every one passing with ques-|ed not wait any longer. Quickly, there- 
tions ; begged the boatmen to give him as-| fore, we were under weigh, and had only 
sistance; offered persuasions, entreaties, | the hope that Mac and the boat might steer 
rewards, but all in vain! None could give} direct for St. Helen’s, and meet us as we ad- 
him aid. No boat remained. nor anv possi-' vanced from the mother-bank. But still? 














poor fellow, he remained in great tribula- 
tion on the shore. No boat could be had; 
and the enly ray of hope conveyed to him 
was from a remark of the boatmen, that, as 
many of the ships were getting out to sea, 
some of the boats could not fail to be soon 
back. He caught eagerly at this idea, 
which, plain and simple as it was, had not 
once suggested itself to his mind, and, ap- 
propriating it with all the sanguine feelings 
of his nature, again hailed the certainty of 
soon overtaking us. 

Presently a boat arrived, but it was only 
a small one with oars. Still a boat it was, 
and Mac, without considering whether or 
not it was fit for his purpose, impulsively 
ran down and jumped into it,-ca'ling to the 
men to take him to the Lord Sheffield. 
This, they observed, was impossible; for, 
even if they had time to reach her, which 
they had not, their boat could not live so 
far out at sea as where the ship would be 
before they could come up with her. This 
was a sad blow to his revived expectations, 
and he pressed the men to engage in the at- 
tempt, making them great offers of reward ; 
but they were inflexible, and advised him, 
as his only chance, to wait until a lugger, or 
some larger boat with sails should come in. 

The poor cow still lay quietly masticating 
her food upon the sands; and Mac, in great 
fatigue, and all the chagrin of disappoint- 
ment, sat himself down, less patiently, to 
ruminate a more bitter cud.. Other small 
boats arrived; but the men who came in 
them offered the same objections as the 
former, and but little encouraged the faint 
hope of even a lugger being able to come 
up with the fleet, so rapidly were the ships 
getting out to sea. But Mac saw no diffi- 
culty, provided he could only prevail on the 
crew of any boat to take him from the 
shore. He still looked towards us, and still 
fancied that he distinguished our ship lying- 
to, waiting for him andthe cow. Again and 
again he solicited the boatmen to take him 
off, either with or without the cow. But all 
was unavailing ; the ships would necessarily 
be at sea before the boats could get near 
them; and to overtake the Lord Sheffield 
was absolutely impossible. Poor Mac at 
length began to discover that he had pro- 
ceeded rashly, and without well calculating 
the means of success; but he still cursed 
the unconscious cow, aud abused the fates 
for the loss of his passage and his baggage. 

He now began to perceive, that he was 
left in England with all his clothes and bag- 
gage gone to the West Indies, and forgetting, 
for a moment, his present difficulties, forget- 
ting the cow, and all around him, he sunk 
into pensive contemplation on the various 
evils which might follow, when he was sud- 
denly roused by the cry of “a lugger, a 
lagger; here comes a lugger.” It made no 
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part of Mac’s character to lose time in use- 
less bewailings. If a new path presented 
itself, however rugged or impassible; if but 
the slightest opening occured, however 
faint the gleam of light admitted, he hastily 
pursued it, dashing heedlessly on to his ob- 
ject. Hence on hearing that a lugger was 
in sight, sanguine hope again assumed the 
form of certainty, and without a moment of 
hesitation to weigh probabilities, he resoly- 
ed, at all hazards, in defiance of all doubts, 
and at whatever expense, to take off the cow 
in the lugger, the moment it reached the 
shore. The vessel was accordingly hailed 
as it came in, and the men were desired not 
to let go the anchor, but to “‘ take the gen- 
tleman and the cow on board, and return 
immediately to the fleet.” The crew ex- 
pressed many apprehensions of not being 
able to reach the ship; and demanded an 
exorbitant sum, even to make the attempt. 
Mac would hear no objections: there could 
be no obstacles, no difficulty. He would 
give them any reward; and go they must. 
‘*'Take me and the cow on board, take us 
off; carry us out towards the fleet, and lil 
give you any thing,” was all he had to say, 
and all the agreement he required. 

Some delay necessarily occured in getting 
the cow into the boat, although as little as 
possible ; and Mac, most joyfully, jumped in 
after her. All was now ceriain. Every 
terror vanished. He regained all his 
powers, and feeling confident of success, be- 
came as clamorous and bustling as ever. 
He entreated the men to be active—related 
to them his anxieties and disasters, stunned 
them with idle questions, hurried them with 
persuasions, and encouraged them with of- 
fers of reward. Still their fears hung heavy 
on them. They promised exertion, but 
doubted success. The Lord Sheffield sailed 
well: she also lay near to the wind, and not 
to lose any further time we steered direct to 
St. Helen’s. Mac was yet very distant, and 
the boatmen’s doubts increasing, his confi- 
dence gave way to restless solicitude. He 
looked out anxiously for the Lord Sheffield, 
and implored the men to hoist every sail, and 
pull hard at every oar: then growing more 
and more restless, he jumped up, sat down, 
asked questions, cursed the fates, looked up 
to the sails, cast his eye down to the oars, 
used persuasions, promised rewards, and 
exhibited every trait of anxious disquietude. 

At length he descried the Lord Sheffield. 
She was very far ahead, but creative faticy 
saw her lying-to, waiting for the lugger. 
Mac’s declining hopes were again assured— 
no doubt remained, and pointing out the ship 
to the boatmen, he insisted that they might 
soon be up with her. The men used all 
their efforts, and still proceeded, although 
they could not discover that the ship was 
waiting. Mac was certain the boat gained 
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upon us. The men thought otherwise, and 
feared it would be impossible to reach us; 
but Mac had never believed in impossibili- 
ties. The Lord Sheffield was before them, 
and in sight, and hence they could, and must 
overtake her. He insisted on their going 
on, and urgently implored them to use every 
possible endeavour. Encouraged by his 
promises, and not insensible to his earnest 
solic:tude, they stretched every sail to its 
utmost thread, and pulled with all their 
might at the oars: but every effort was in 
vain. The boatmen found that they were 
advanced into deep water. The oars be- 
came useless, and the rolling seas, which 
beat against the boat, impeded her progress. 
The ship outsailed her, and she evidently 
fell astern. All further pursuit was hope- 
less, and the boatmen unwillingly gave up 
the chase. Even Mac, whose expectations, 
when he first descried the ship, had assured 
him of success, now discovered that the fur- 
ther he advanced, the further he was left 
behind. 

Ever without deliberation, poor unhappy 
man, he now yielded to the impulse of dis- 
appointment, and threw himself down in the 
beat, in all the anguish of despair, lamenting 
his cruel fortune, and cursing his thought- 
jess head for not having secured a boat when 
first he reached the shore. But as it was 
not among his qualities to profit by expe- 
riance, he precipitated himself, in the very 
next step of his proceedings, into further 
error and confusion. When the pursuit 
was found to be fruitless, and he despaired of 
coming up with the Lord Sheffield, instead 
of desiring to be put on board any other ves- 
sel of the fleet which they might be able to 
fetch, and from which he might have remov- 
ed to our ship any fine day on the voyage, 
he ordered the boatmen to carry him back 
to Portsmouth, and there, likewise, instead 
of applying to the agent to give him a pas- 
sage in any vessel that might be delayed be- 
hind the fleet, he returned the cow to her 
home, and wildly took a boat to the Isle of 
Wight, fancying, that from some part of the 
opposite coast of the island, he might be able 
to reach the Lord Sheffield. This he had 
heard mentioned as barely possible, and des- 
pising all doubts and difficulties, instantly 
embraced it as certain. 

He paid off the lugger, and hired a diffe- 
rent boat to carry him to the island. This 
again consumed time, and every moment of 
delay lessened the slight probably he had of 
success. Qn reaching the Isle of Wight, he 
had to journey many miles across the island, 
to attain the port from whence he purposed 
to embark. He accordingly hired a horse, 
and rushing on, as usual, without thought, 
furgot to take any person to bring it back 
again. But little time was consumed in gal- 
hoping across the island; and on reaching 





the seaport, he discovered some ships of the 
fleet not far distant from the shore. In his 
mind, slight probabilities amounted to a con- 
firmation of success; and hence the bare 
appearance of ships was instantly construct- 
ed into a certainty of getting on board. the 
Lord Sheffield. 

Leaving the horse he knew not how, nor 
with whom, he went into a boat, and again 
put to sea, desiring the men to take him to 
the Lord Sheffield, which was about to pass 
that way. Again, instead of adopting the 
more prudent method of getting on board 
the first ship of the fleet they could reach, 
and going from her to the Lord Sheffield on 
the passage, he employed the boatmen for 
hours in the fruitless pursuit of looking for 
our ship. The day declined, the sun was 
sinking into the ocean, and night coming 
on, when our tormented Mac again found 
himself the victim of disappointed hopes and 
ardent expectations. Still it never occur- 
red to him that he might have made one of 
the dull-sailing vessels, and have saved his 
passage. In bitter chagrin and sadness of 
spirit, he returned to the shore; but not to 
deliberate on the next best plan of proceed- 
ing, for even yet he was deaf to experience. 

After some trouble, he found the horse he 
had so thoughtlessly left behind. And al- 
though it was late, and grown almost dark, 
he galloped across the island, and again took 
off a boat to Portsmouth, from whence he 
absurdly set off the next morning for Ply- 
mouth, in the wild certainty of being able to 
get on board the Lord Sheffield from thence. 
On his arrival, some ships were seen at a 
great distance from the shore, and it was 
not easy to ascertain whether they belonged 
to our convoy; but Mac was not apt to 
doubt, and with discretion he held no sort of 
acquaintance. It must be the fleet. These 
ships were certainly the convoy, and the 
Lord Sheffield as certainly one of them. 
The vessels seen were a few of the very 
dullest sailers, and even those were proba- 
bly too far out at sea to be overtaken in a 
boat. Yet the boatmen, either from believ- 
ing it possible to come up with them, or 
from availing themselves of Mac’s eager 
impetuosity to their own profit, rather coun- 
tenanced than discouraged his hopes. It 
required but little to assure him of what he 
so ardently wished ; and in full certitude, un- 
der severe fatigue, and without food, did he 
continue sailing about throughout the great- 
er part of the day, supporting both hunger 
and exertion by the animating hope of suc- 
cess. Unluckily the boatmen who had flat- 
tered his prospects, were afterwards seized 
with doubts; the ships were too far out at 
sea; the tide was against them; the wind 
was shifting; it was growing calm; they 
should not be able to get back by night, and 
other difficulties and objections occurred tO 
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appose their proceeding further. Indeed 
the prospect of reaching the fleet evidently 
grew less and less, until at length Mac him- 
self acknowledged it to be impossible. 

His dilemma was now at the highest: what 
to do, or how to proceed, he knew not. The 
Lord Sheffield was gone, his baggage was 
on board, and he—left behind. All his ef- 
forts had proved unsuccessful, all his hopes 
fallacious. He returned on shore, accusing 
his unlucky stars, and blaming fortune for 
all his disappointments. But he was not 
easily dismayed. It now occurred to him 
that a fleet, bound to St. Domingo, was on 
the eve of sailing from Cork ; and proceed- 
ing in all the precipitation of his former 
movements, he instantly adopted the resolu- 
tion of journeying to Ireland, to join the 
Cove convoy. How to get money would 
have been a difficulty to most men; but dif- 
fidence was not Mac’s greatest failing ; he 
therefore did not lose any time by delaying 
at Plymouth, waiting remittances to enable 
him to proceed further, but he went boldly 
to a gentleman of the town, related the tale 
of his woes, excited his compassion, and ob- 
taining his confidence, procured for him the 
means of defraying his expenses to Ireland. 
His purse being thus replenished, his cares 
were quickly dissipated, and he took his de- 
parture for Cork, under hopes no less extra- 
vagant than those which had led him to the 
Isle of Wight and to Plymouth ; for the Cork 
fleet was already reported to have sailed, 
and the probability was, that, under all cir- 
cumstances, it would be gone before he 
could possibly reach Cove harbour. He 
travelled with little delay to Milford Haven, 
whence he embarked in the packet for 
Waterford, and thence pursued his journey 
to Cork, and to Cove. Fortunately the 
convoy had not sailed, and he found the 
whole fleet still lying in the harbour, also 
many vessels of the Portsmouth convoy, 
which had been obliged to put back, after 
the early storms to which they had been ex- 
posed. 

All former troubles and disappointments, 
and even the poor ill-tokened cow, were 
now soon forgotten. The greater part of 
the St. Domingo hospital-staff was with the 
Cork convoy ; and Mac was not of a dispo- 
sition to be long a stranger among his com- 
rades. Looking out for a ship in which to 
procure a passage, he discovered the George 
and Bridget, and knowing Dr. Henderson 
and others of the hospital-staff to be on 
board, he, without hesitation, applied to the 
captain for a birth, repeating his adventures, 
with and without the cow, as his passport. 
The captain had already his full comple- 
ment of passengers or board; indeed was 
crowded with more than he could conve- 
niently accomodate. But Mac was not in- 
elined to hear objections, or to make difii- 
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culties. In the George and Bridget he 
must go. The ship was sufficiently large, 
and he was disposed to accept whatever ac- 
commodations he might find. 


From his frankness of manner, and the 
willingness he expressed to put up with all 
the inconveniences that might present them- 
selves, as well as from his companionable 
familiarity, the master of the ship became 
interested in his behalf, and adopted him as 
his prime associate. Soon he was the com- 
panion and friend, and none were so happy 
as Doctor and Captain; for in a few hours 
they were the acquaintances of years; and 
Mac was so entirely chez lui, that he seem- 
ed rather to be the master’s intimate friend 
than a passenger. He now was happy, for- 
got all his past cares and toils, looked for- 
ward to a quick passage, and the delight of 
a clean shirt on his arrival. Yet were his 
troubles not at an end, for on the accident 
occurring of another ship running foul of 
the George and Bridget, the timid nature of 
poor Mac represented to his imagination a 
thousand terrors, and in the hurried impulse 
of vivid apprehension, cruelly augmented 
the alarm; in all the dread of sinking to the 
bottom, he accused his luckless stars, called 
the fates relentless, uttered loud ejacula- 
tions for his safety, and called that moment 
only unhappy which had led him to the 
George and Bridget. But the ship after- 
wards made a short and favourable passage, 
and arrived in safety at Barbadoes. The 
George and Bridget afterwards sunk in the 
harbour of Cape St. Nicholas Mole, and 
poor unfortunate Mac, soon after his arrival! 


at St. Domingo, fell a victim to the yellow 
fever. 














So we'll live, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh, 

At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of Court News; and we’il talk with them too, 
Who loses and who wins; who’s in and who’s out, 
And take upon us the mystery of things, 

Asif we were God’s spies. SHAKSPEARE 
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ConsuGaL Arrection.—-At the marriage 
of Lewis the sixteenth, with Antoinette, in 
1770, a dreadful accident occurred, by 
which a thousand people lost their lives, 
Among them was one Legros, a ladies’ hair- 
dresser, of much fame. The wife of Legros 
went to the field of the slain, about three 
o’clock in the morning, when some one be- 
gan telling her the fate of her husband in as 
tender a manner as possible. ‘Tis very 
well,” said she, “but I must feel in his 
pockets for the keys of the house, or else I 
cannot get in.” And, so saying this discon- 
solate widow went quietly home to her 
bed. 
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THE TRAVELLER. 





"Tis pleasant, through the loop-holes of retreat 
To peep at sueh a world; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 


had planted his school : to the remonstrance 
of his physicians and friends, the philosopher 
replied that the health of his soul would be 
improved by the mortification of his body. 





THE BIRTH PLACE OF SOPHOCLES. 
Arter searching in vain for the monu- 


ment of Plato, we arrived at the banks of 


the Cephissus, the ancient rival of Lllissus, 
and its superior in point of utility, flowing 
through the rich and fertile plains 
which it still adorns with verdure, fruits, 
and flowers. A scene more delightful can 
scarcely be conceived than the gardens on 
its banks, which extend from the site of the 
Academy, up to the very hills of Colonos. 
All the images ia that exquisite chorus of 
Sophocles, where he dilates with so much 
rapture upon the beauties of his native 
place, may still be verified. The crocus, 
the narcissus, and a thousand flowers, still 
mingle their various dyes, and impregnate 
the atmosphere with odours: the descend- 
ants of those ancient olives, upon which the 
eye of Morian Jupiter was fixed in vigilant 
care, stil] spread their broad arms, and form 
a shade impervious to the sun: in the open- 
ing of the year, the whole grove is vocal 
with the melody of the nightingale, and at 


its close, the purple clusters, the glory of 


Bacchus, hang round the trellis-work with 
which the numerous cottages and villas are 
adorned. Oranges, apricots, peaches, and 
figs, but especially the latter, are produced 
here of the most superior flavour; and at 
the time [ wandered through this delightful 
region, it was glittering with golden quin- 
ces weighing the branches down to the 
ground, and beautifully contrasted with the 
deep scarlet of the pomegranates, which had 
burst their confining rind: nor can any 
thing be more charming than the views 
which continually present themselves to the 
eye through vistas of dark foliage: on one 
hand, the temple crowned Acropolis, Hy- 
mettus, Anchesmus, and Pentelicus; on 
the other, the fine wavy outlines of Coryda- 
lus, Agaleos, and Parnes. 

This terrestrial paradise owes its beau- 
ty aud fertility to the Cephissus, fromm whose 
perennial fountains it is irrigated, and over 
whose innumerable rills those soft breezes 
blow, which accordiag to the ancient muse, 
were wafted by the Cytherean queen her- 
self. But let the incautious stranger be- 
ware: death hovers in the balmy breeze, 
and the smiling atmosphere is pregnant 
with destruction: the Malaria, the pest of 
southern Europe, lurks amidst these deli- 
cious retreats; and if one slept but for a 
night in the precincts of the Academy, that 
sleep might be his last. Thus it was of old: 
the constitution ot Plato suffered severely 
‘yon the effects of the atmosphere where he 











— Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 

To aid aer precepts and enforce her laws, 

So long the just and generous will befriend, 

And triumph on her efforts still attend. Brooxs 





LONDON THEATRES. 


Covent GaRpEN.—A new melo-drama 
was brought forward at this theatre on the 
4th June last, entitled ** The Castellian’s 
Oath.” The plot is briefly this :— 

Winceslaus has usurped the throne of 
Poland, and imprisoned his nephew, the 
deposed Prince Albert in the castle of Zo- 
diski, the Castellan of Lemberg. Albert 
escapes, and the king visits the Castellan, 
in order to ascertain that the Prince is in 
safe keeping. The Castellan is believed to 
have betrayed his trust, and ordered to exe- 
cution; at the moment, Albert returns, and 
preserves his life. A plot has been formed 
to give the young Prince liberty and his 
kingdom, and the usurper extorts from the 
Castellan an ‘* oath” to stab his prisoner if 
any attempt were made to rescue him. This 
oath gives the piece its'title. Adolpha, the 
wife of the Castellan, enters the dungeon tr 
enable Albert to escape, and she is followed 
by her husband, who hears the alarm of 
‘‘ Rescue!” and rushes to stab the Prince, 
and fulfil his oath. Adolpha interposes, and 
wrests the dagger from his hand. The in- 
surgents break into the dungeon, declare 
that the tyrant is their prisoner, and pro- 
claim ‘* Albert, Poland’s King.” 

{rom these slender materials the author 
contrived to produce a piece which appears, 
by the London papers, to have been receiv- 
ed throughout with marked approbation, 
and to have been given out for repetition 
with considerable applause. The writer’s 
name is not mentioned. 


THEATRE AT Lima.—The theatre which 
was opened during the festivities on the ac- 
cession of the new Viceroy, was of rather 
a singular frm, being a long oval, the stage 
occupying the greater part of one side, by 
which means the front boxes were brought 
close to the actors. The audience in the 
pit was composed exclusively of men, and 
that in the galleries of women, a fashion 
borrowed, I believe, from Madrid; the in- 
termediate space being divided into several 
rows of private boxes. Between the acts, 
the Viceroy retires to the back seat of his 
box, which being taken as a signal that he 





|may be considered as absent, every man in 
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(he pit draws forth his steel and flint, lights | and thirty horse-shoes; diligent search was 
his segar, and puffs away furiously, in order | made after them for many days, but to no 


to make the most of his time, for when the 
curtain rises, and the Viceroy again comes 


| 


purpose. Soon after, the smith heard some 
musical sounds, which seemed to come from 


forward, there can no longer be any smok-| the upper part of the house : and having 
ing, consistent with Spanish etiquette. The | listened a sufficient time to be convinced 
sparkling of so many flints at once, which | that his ears did not deceive him, he went 


makes the pit look as if a thousand fire-flies 
had been let loose, and the cloud of smoke 
rising immediately afterwards and filling the 
house, are little circumstances which strike 
the eye of a stranger as being more decided- 
ly characteristic than incidents really im- 
portant. I may add, that the gentlemen in 
the boxes also smoke on these occasions ; 
and [ once fairly detected a lady taking a 
sly whiff behind her fan. The Viceroy’s 
presence or absence, however, produces no 
change in the gallery aloft, where the god- 
desses keep up an unceasing fire during the 
whole evening. 








BIOGRAPHY. 


The proper study of mankind is man. 








MEMOIRS OF MR. JOHN DAVY. 


Mr. Joun Davy, to whom the public is 
indebted for so many favourite airs, was 
born in the year 1765, and, from his very 
infancy, discovered the most remarkable 
sensibility respecting music. When only 
three years ‘of age, he went into a room 
where his uncle was playing over a psalm- 
tune on the violoncello, and the moment he 
heard the instrument he ran away crying, 
and was so terrified that he expected him 
every moment to fall into fits. In the course 
of some weeks his uncle repeatedly tried to 
reconcile him to the instrument, which at 
last he effected, after a great deal of coax- 
ing, by taking the child’s fingers and making 
him strike the strings, which at: first startled 
him, but in a few days he became passion- 
ately fond of the amusement. At this time 
there was a company of soldiers quartered 
at Crediton, a town about a mile from 
Helion. His uncle took him there frequent- 
ly, and one day, attending the roll-call, he 
appeared to be greatly delighted with the 
fifes: not content with hearing them, he 
borrowed one, and very soon picked out 
several tunes, and played them decently. 
After this he gathered a quantity of what 
the people call biller—it is tubular, and 
grows in marshy grounds; with the biller 
he made several imitations of this instru- 
ment, and sold them to his play-fellows. 
When between four and five years of age, 
his ear was so very correct, that he could 
play any easy tune after once or twice hear- 
mg it. Before he was quite six years old, 
a neighbouring smith, into whose house he 
used frequently to run, lost between twenty 
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up stairs, where he discovered the young 
musician and his property between the 
ceiling of the garret and the thatched roof. 
He had selected eight horse-shoes, out of 
more than twenty, to form a complete oc- 
tave ; had suspended each of them by a single 
cord, clear from the wall, and, with a small 
iron rod, was amusing himself by imitating 
Crediton chimes, which he did with great 
exactness. ‘This story being made public, 
and his genius for music increasing hourly, 
a neighbouring clergyman of considerable 
rank in the church, who patronized him, 
shewed hima harpsicord, with which he soon 
got a familiar acquaintance, and by his in- 
tuitive genius was quickly able to play any 
easy lesson which came in his way; he ap- 
plied himself likewise to the violin, and 
found but few difficulties to surmount in his 
progress on thatinstrument. Dr. Jackson, 
organist of Exeter Cathedral, was some time 
after applied to, who consented to take him, 
and he was articled to him when he was 
about twelve years of age. When Mr. 
Davy was grown up, he came to town and 
was soon engaged to supply music for ope- 
ras, for which he was well qualified by the 
correctnsss of his style and his facility at 
composition. He was for many years regu- 
larly retained by the Theatres Royal for 
this purpose, until infirmities, rather than 
age, rendered him almost incapable of exer- 
tion, and he died in penury ‘without a 
friend to close his eyes.’ Many of his pieces 
will, however, never cease to be recollected 
and admired, particularly his Just like 
Love—May we ne’er want a Friend—The 
Death of the Smuggler—and the Bay of 
Biscay. He also wrote several operas ; the 
latest, Rob Roy Macgregor for Covent 


Garden, and Woman’s Will for the English 


Opera House. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


—Science has sought. on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing. 











MINUTES OF 
CONVERSATIONES AT DR. MITCHILL’S, 


No, X. 


—— 


Tae city and county of New-York con- 
tinues to furnish various and exquisite arti- 
cles for the geologist. The solid masses of 
gneiss and granite which constitute the ba- 
sis of the island, are overlaid by an alluvial 
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deposit of different depths. This alluvion, 
in some places from sixty to one hundred 
feet deep, and in others deeper than diggers 
have, as yet, penetrated, contains two sorts 
of organic remains. 

The one is evidently oceanic. The de- 
posit that I have found are chiefly oyster 
shells, in their proper forms, and not petri- 
fied or consolidated. Near Ridge-street in 
the tenth ward, I took from a stratum of 
stiff clay with my own hand, oyster shells 
from the depth of at least forty feet below 
the surface. From the same hole several 
pholases had been taken; and these are now 
in my possession. In the ninth ward, near 
Greenwich, detached and entire oyster 
shells have, in like manner, been dug up 
and brought tome. The same has happen- 
ed in opening Stuyvesant-street, near St. 
Mark’s Church. In this latter case the 
shells were broken to fragments, and scat- 
tered through a stratum of gravel, about ten 
or eleven feet deep. 

The other class of organic remains are 
petrified or incrusted. They are of two 
formations. Those which are bedded ina 
sort of wacke or killas, generally yellowish 
with iron ochre, forming lumps of various 
hardness, from the size of a fist to that of a 
half bushel. These contain madrepores, 
flustras, cockles, scallops, and terebratulas 
in abundance ; the mass being often a con- 
geries of such and other productions. 2. 
Such as are bedded in lime-stone of a very 
compact grain, in boulders or rounded 
masses, sometimes weighing several tons. 
These are generally madrepores, cardiums, 
and terebratulas, but of different species 
from the former. 

Both these classes appear to have been 
brought and deposited by the agency of wa- 
ter, at an age subsequent to the deposition 
of the first described oceanic stratum. 
From this they are wholly distinct, as well 
in character as in position ; and what is very 
remarkable, they bear a strong resem- 
blance to the analogous formations beyond 
the highland chain of mountains, and which 
are particularly abundant in the region wa- 
tered by the Wall-kill. 

As the most productive sources of these 
articles will, in a short time, be inaccessible, 
by reason of the houses and other improve- 
ments that are making, I have made exer- 
tions to procure a suite of these specimens, 
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as proofs at a future day, of such a constitu- 
tion of things in the very city where we 
dwell. On the day on which this para- 
graph is written (September 13, 1820) I 
obtained fine specimens for my museum, 
from a spot in Grand-street, a few rods 
NW. of the point where that street joins 
Division-street. 


The indurated matter from Effingham 
County, Georgia, seventeen miles from Sa- 
vannah, forwarded by Jacob De La Motta 
M. D. is a lump of alluvial sand and clay, 
apparently hardening into rock. It con- 
tains pebbles of quartz, flakes of mica, and 
roots of vegetables; and may be safely de- 
nominated an alluvial rock in its incipient 
or forming state. Future generations will, 
probably enjoy the benefit of the complete 
induration. 





Encrinites, in Shistus, from New Marl- 
borough, Ulster County, N. Y. were brought 
by Mr. Samuel Maverick. The moulds 
and impressions, resembling screws with 
thin threads, are plain and characteristic, 
Generally the substance of the production 
has decayed and wasted, while the cavity 
only remains. This organic relic is sup- 
posed te be a branch or fragment of a spe- 
cies of Euryalus, an animal of the asterias 
or sea-star family: when several joints of a 
limb are preserved in connexion, they form 
an encrinite; when one articulation only 
remains like a button mould, it is denomi- 
nated an entrochite. Of these creatures 
there are both living and petrified kinds. 


— 
CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 
No. III. 
AEROLITES, OR METEORIC STONES. 


These are compounds of earthy and min- 
eral substances, which have at different 
times fallen from the atmosphere to the 
earth. Numerous instances were recorded 
in Livy and Pliny, as well as in other ancient 
authors, and many instances were mentioned 
in later writers, and from time to time ac- 
counts were given to the world of stones 
having been seen to descend from the air; 
but such was the incredulity of those who 
affected to be wiser than the rest of man- 
kind, that these numerous and well-authen- 
ticated events were attributed to the in- 
fluence of deception and vulgar supersti- 
tion. At last, however, philosophical scep- 
ticism was compelled to give way, and this . 

















was, in no small degree, owing to the valua- 
ble labours of an English cultivator of sci- 
ence. 

There is not, perhaps, any thing more 
extraordinary and curious than the fall of so 
many stones from the air; and the attention 
of chemists has been directed to analyze 
them, to ascertain of what they are compo- 
sed. They have been found to consist al- 
most always of the same component parts; 
and altogether independent in their forma- 
tion, and distinct from the substances con- 
tained in the neighbourhood where they 
have fallen. They have been found to have 
a thin dark crust on the outside without 
gloss, with some asperities. Internally they 
are greyish, of a granulated texture, more 
or less fine. The crust is hard enough to 
emit sparks with steel, and may be broken 
by a slight blow of a hammer. It appears 
to have the properties of attractable oxide 
of iron. The crust for the most part con- 
tains nickel combined with iron; in some 
instances nickel has not been found; but 
chromium has always been found, and is, 
therefore, deemed the constant characteris- 
tic of aerolites. Martial pyrites is always 
in aerolites of a reddish colour, black when 
powdered, not very firm in its texture, 
and not attractable by the magnet. The 
pyrites examined by Mr. Herschel, were 
found to contain 
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In the metallic particles diffused through 
the mass, the nickel was in the proportion 
of one part to two of iron. The small par- 
ticles of iron ina perfectly metallic state, 
give to the whole mass the quality of being 
attracted by the magnet. The whole is con- 
nected together by a substance of earthy 
consistence, in most so soft, that it may 
easily be broken by the fingers. Magnesia 
and silex are the earths found in aerolites. 

Solitary masses of iron have been got 
in Siberia, Senegal, and South America, 
which have been found on examination to 
contain nickel, and to be of a cellular tex- 
ture, or to have earthy matter disseminated 
amongst the metal: hence, these masses of 
iron have been supposed to be of meteoric 
origin. ; 

In all instances where authentic accounts 
have been given of the fall of aerolites, there 
has been seen a luminous meteor, exploding 
with a loud noise immediately preceding the 
fall, and this has been supposed to be the 
cause. These stones, also, if they were 
handled soon after their fal), were found to 
be hot. This has induced some to consider 
whether these bodies might not have at the 
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time been brought togetherfrom matter float- 


ing in the atmosphere. Others have supposed 
that they might have been projected from 
volcanoes; whilst some have suggested that 
they might be bodies wandering through 
space, and at length brought within the 
sphere of the earth’s attraction. There is 
another opinion which ascribes the origin of 
these bodies to the moon, from which they 
are supposed to be projected by the force of 
immense volcanoes; and calculations have 
been made by which it has been endeavour- 
ed to shew, that the power necessary in 2 
lunar volcano to project an aerolite beyond 
the sphere of the moon’s attraction, and 
within that of the earth, was no way so 
great but that the lunar volcanoes might 
be supposed to possess it. Tools made of 
iron, alloyed with nickel, were found in 
possession of the natives of the coast of 
Baffin’s bay, by the’ navigators sent out to 
explore the Arctic regions. It is supposed 
to be of a meteoric origin. 


Machines for Singeing Cotton Goods by the 
Flame of Gas. 


Mr. Hall, of Basford, in Nottinghamshire, 
has recently taken out a patent for a method 
of clearing calicoes, muslins, and other cot- 
ton goods, from the loose fibres which lie on 
the surface, and which unfit them for the 
use of calico-printers. This is effected by 
passing them over a continuous flame of gas, 
equal in length to the width of the piece. 
This invention, or rather another invention 
of the same kind, which preceded it,was ap- 
plied to clearing lace from fibre—an ope- 
ration which had not been previously at- 
tempted with success. Mr. Hall’s inven- 
tion completely answered the purpose for 
which it was intended, and had the effect of 
increasing greatly the beauty and value of 
the lace fibres. The process was performed 
by passing the lace quickly over a continu- 
ous flame of gas, placed under a sort of 
chimney, to cause a draught through the 
fabric. But though this plan answered 
extremely well for open textures like lace, 
it was obvious that it would not be equally 
successful when applied to the singeing of 
calicoes, muslins, and other closely woven 
goods; because it was not easy, by rare- 
faction alone, to cause a draught that would 
impel the flame with adequate force against 
the surface of the cloth. To obviate this 
difficulty Mr. Hall contrived the machine 
now at work, in which, instead of the chim- 
ney, a tube, with a longitudinal slit is placed 


nicates with a chamber, in which a partial 
vacuum is caused by a sort of air-pump, 
which isin its principle pretty nearly the 





reverse of the blowing apparatus used by 





over the flame of the gas: the tube commn- . 
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the founders. The cloth being passed 
quickly between the flame and the aper- 
ture, the air rushes through it with consid- 
erable force to supply the vacuum in the 
chamber, and causes the flame to impinge 
on the surface with power sufficient to de- 
stroy the loose fibres, without injuring in 
the least the texture of the cloth. The pro- 
cess has in this respect a great superiority 
over the old method of singeing on a red 
hot iron, which required very great care 
and dexterity on the part of the workmen to 
avoid damaging the goods. In Mr. Hall’s 
invention, scarcely any thing is left to the 
care of the workman; the machine does 
every thing except presenting the end of a 
fresh piece. In quiltings, in corded, check- 
ed or striped muslins, and other goods of 
which one"part of the surface is raised above 
the rest, the new method possesses a very 
great advantage over the old. The singe- 
ing-iron could not touch the whole surface, 
on account of its inequality, and in those 
parts which it did not touch, the nap was 
left unconsumed ; but by Mr. Hall’s method, 
all parts of the surface are cleared alike, 
without any part being scorched. 


NATURAL HISTORY.—THE WHEEL 
INSECT. 


Among the animalcula infusoria has been 
discevered one which, from its having the 
power of exhibiting the appearance of a kind 
of rotatory motion, by means of certain or- 
gans placed on each side of its head resem- 
bling a pair of wheels, has been denominated 
the wheel insect, (the Vorticella Rotatoria 
of Muller.) This little creature may gen- 
erally be found in any pool of water, on the 
tops of houses, or otherwise, wherever a 
cavity (in lead especially) is to be met with. 


When a drop of this water is placed on the} 


glass of the microscope, the animalcule, 
which is capable of assuming a considerable 
diversity of forms, is seen moving about 
with great activity. But, in proportion as 
the water evaporates, it contracts itself 
more and more, shrivels up, and becomes, 
when dry, like a piece of parchment. It, 
however, is not dead, In this state it may 
be preserved for many years without suffer- 
ing the smallest change; being moistened 
with water, it will resume its pristine form, 
and after a while becomes as lively and ac- 
tive asever. The experiment in this case 
is represented to have been carried so far, 
as to deaden and revive the insect eleven 
times, and there was then no appearance of 


be revived nomore. For the preservation 
of its life, a little earth must of necessity be 
mixed with the water; it then buries itself 
in the mud, and when thus dried, and only 
thus, it acquires the faculty of that species 
of immortality which we have noticed. Mix- 
ed with the dust in the form of an imper- 
ceptible atom, it is blown about by the 
winds, and though it be deposited upon the 
tops of houses, and exposed to ardent heat, 
or severe cold, its existence is not thereby 
endangered, It is stated to have been, for 
the sake of experiment, subjected while in 
this state toa heat of fifty-six degrees on 
Reaumur’s thermometer, and to a cold of 
nineteen, after which it was equally suscep- 
tible of revivification as in any other case. 
It is only in its torpid condition, however, 
that it can bear these extraordinary vicissi- 
tudes; while in its live state, if the water in 
which it swims be exposed to a very mode- 
rate degree of heat, or cold, it is effectually 
killed. 





— 
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It has been satisfactorily;ascertained, that 
a pair of common sparrows, while their 
young ones are in the nest, destroy, on an 
average, above three thousand caterpillars 
every week. At this rate, if all the species 
of small birds were to be extirpated, what 
would become of the crops ? 


Mr. J. E. Gray intends shortly to publish 
by subscription, a series of Menographs of 
Genera of Mollusca, illustrated with plates 
to each section, and all the new species ; 
this work will form a history of all the 
known species of fossil and recent shells and 
molluscous aninals. 
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LITHRATURE. 








If criticisms are wrong, they fall to the ground of 
themselves: if they are just, all that can be said against 
them. does not defeatthem. The critics never yet hurt 
a geod work. Marquis D’ArGens. 





Redgaunilet-—By the Author of Waverly. 


Bliss and White. 1824, 


Huea Redgauntlet, the hero of these 
volumes, is a character drawn in the best 
manner of the best novelist that ever lived. 
Passion and its constant attendant, Power, 
are his leading features. Energy of soul, 
and enthusiasm of feeling steadily devoted 
to one great object in life are exhibited in 





the vital powers being nearly exhausted. 


It is worthy of remark, that if this crea- | 
ture be put into clear water, and that water | 


the words, the looks, and the actions of Hugh 
Redgauntlet. His introduction to the rea- 
der (which takes place under very interest- 


be once evaporated, it dies entirely, andcan| ing circumstances) is an earnest that he 

















will appear before him again and again, as 
the doer of much good or of much evil. 
He is wrapped up in mystery, whether that 
of daring crime or persecuted virtue we 
feel uncertain, but we see him exhibit a 
might capable of avenging greatly in the 
one character, and of inflicting greatly in 
the other. We first see him in the garb and 
situation of the humblest and poorest class 
of men, yet bearing himself with that high 
and haughty reserve, which is the usual at- 
tendent of fallen greatness. Through ma- 
ny successive meetings the mysterious inte- 
rest of his character is kept up with great 
spirit, and at last we discover him to be one 
of the gallant and devoted band who pledged 
fortune, rank, and life in the cause of the 
last scion of the noble and fated Stuart family. 
His attachment to the Chavalier has much of 
that ardent and self-sacrificing devotion, 
which the world calls romance of charac- 
ter, but which can never fail to excite the 
warmest admiration, even of those who are 
incapable of such feeling in themselves. 
Redgauntlet, after acting a principal part in 
many active scenes, in which his character, 
motives, and feelings are gradually display- 
ed, at last takes leave of the reader on the 
banks of the Solway, and bids ‘his native 
land good night” forever. Thesublimity of 
human character is most strikingly elicited 
in those men who concentrate all the ener- 
gies of their mind, through life, for the at- 
tainment of any single great object. The 
powers of mind, by being directed to a num- 
ber of views at once, are diffused and wast- 
ed, like the diverging rays of the sun; con- 
centrate them, and like the collected rays, 
they burn and consume. It isonly when all 
the feelings and thoughts, all the enthusiasm 
of heart, and strength of head are directed 
to some single end, noble in itself, that the 
nobleness of man’s character can be display- 
ed. This constitutes the interest of Red- 
gauntlet’s character :—take from him the 
object of all his exertions, the restoration 
of Charles, and his singular actions and sin- 
gular mode of life, would give him claim to no 
appellations, save those of humourist, despe- 
rado, and madman. View his deeds in con- 
nexion with their aim, and heisa high-souled, 
intrepid, and magnanimous character, whom, 
even while we condemn, wé cannot but ad- 
mire. 

We content ourselves with noticing this 
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single character, because it is so prominent, 
and because we do not wish to damp the 
gratification of those of our readers who are 
yet to read the work, by referring to the in- 
cidents and narrative, which would be una- 
voidable, were we to take up the other per- 
sonages. It is enough to observe, that like 
all the previous productions of the gifted au- 
thor, it is a work of great and sterling merit. 


Gazetteer of the state of New-York. By 
Horatio Gates Spafford. Albany. 1824. 


This work is not a second edition of the 
Gazetteer of 1813 by the same author, but 
is strictly a new work. We have taken the 
pains to examine it pretty thoroughly, and 
can therefore speak with some confidence 
of its merits. It is almost unnecessary to 
say that such a work, compiled by a man of 
Mr. Spafford’s acknowledged industry and 
research, is of the highest utility to all 
classes and professions of men, and we have 
only to add a sincere hope that he may be 
well remunerated for his unwearied dili- 
gence in collecting and arranging so much 
useful and valuable information. 


An Exposure of the Fallacy of the Hamil- 
tonian System. London. 1824. 


Our readers must recollect the person 
named Hamilton, who a short time since 
appeared in this city, and had the assurance 
to pretend that he could make any one per- 
fect in the French language in forty-eight 
hours, or teach them ten thousand words in 
ten hours. The newspapers were for some- 
time induced to patronise this quack, and to 
give circulation to the arrogant puffs which 
he composed in praise of himself. But no 
sooner had he commenced teaching, than he 
was assailed by men of talent, and the eyes 
of the public, which he had attempted to 
hoodwink, so effectually opened to his impo 
sitions, that he soon found it necessary to 
decamp, and has not been heard of till lately, 
when we observed his long puffing recom- 
mendations, couched in his usuai impudent 
and bombasiic style, paraded in the Liver- 
pool and London papers. 

Whatever may have been his success in 
the former place, it appears that his stay 
there was versy short; it may, therefore, be 
fairly presumed that his reception was not of 
the most cordial nature. Like all great 
men, he aspired to reach the capital, where 
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he naturally calculated that, as London was 
greater than Liverpool, the proportion of 
fools would be more numerous, on whose 
gullability he could practise with impunity. 
Here, however, his evil genius met him on 
the very threshold, and at the very moment, 
too, when he was congratulating himself on 
reaping an abundant harvest, out of the 
pockets of some unsuspecting persons he 
had drawn together by his advertisements to 
witness his “miracle working” powers. 
He had no sooner concluded his first lesson 
than Mr. Hartnoll, the author of the work, 
the title of which stands at the head of this 
article, openly expressed his conviction that 
the whole was a deception, and that he was 
resolved from that moment to keep his eye 
on the teacher, and to hold him up to public 
contempt as an imposter. 

At his first lecture, which occupied above 
half an hour, Hamilton set out with promis- 
ing to teach five hundred words, and con- 
cluded with repeating only forty. On his 
second appearance, he was challenged by 
another gentleman, named Corney, who 
charged him with holding out deceptive 
promises; with injustice towards those en- 
gaged in the instruction of youth; and with 
possessing but a superficial knowledge of 
the principles of composition. Finding he 
could make no satisfactory reply to these 
accusations, and perceiving that the tide 
was running hard against him, Hamilton 
determined on silencing his opponents by 
means more powerful thanargument. While 
in this city, no one declaimed louder than 
he did against the restraints imposed by ty- 
rants on the freedom of discussion. But 
when he found himself in a country where 
these despotic measures were sanctioned, 
he made no scruple of availing himself of 
them where his interest was concerned. 
Accordingly, at his next public lecture, 
which was given in the London Tavern, he 
was not only surrounded by a number of 
constables, but orders were left at the en- 
trance to admit no one but those who ap- 
peared disposed to listen patiently, and to 
leave him in quiet possession of the field. In 
these circumstances, his detectors imme- 
diately resolved on continuing their ex- 
posure by means of the press, and the result 
was the present publication, which the Lon- 
don Journals for June speak of as a work of 
merit, in which the author “ has so handled 





Mr. Hamilton and his system, as to render 
it very necessary that that gentleman should 
make some reply before he can reasonably 
calculate on insuring public opinion in fa- 
vour of his system, which Mr. Hartnoll con- 
tends is neither new, good, or successful ; 
and he challenges Mr. Hamilton to the 
proof.” 

It is often the lot of genius to meet with 
opposition, and frequently with injustice ; 
but if talent is accompanied by an unassum- 
ing deportment ; if a candidate for literary 
fame, instead of arrogantly thrusting him- 
self on public notice, leaves his talents to 
be appreciated’ by others, it never fails to 
happen that perseverance overcomes all ob- 
stacles. When Mr. Hamilton was in this 
city, we witnessed nothing in his conduct 
bespeaking modesty—that genuine mark of 
real talent. He was a complete pedant, 
and carried himself so loftily that he excited 
universal disgust. We perceive by the 
late London papers that he has attempted a 
reply to Mr. Hartnoll, but in so inflated and 
affected a strain, and without touching the 
princ:.al charges against him, that he may 
be considered as ‘“ fallen to rise no more.” 








THE GRACES. 
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** We come.” said they, and Echo said, ‘‘We come,"’ 

In sounds that oer me hovered like perfume : 

** We come,”’ THE GRACES three! to teach the spell, 

That makes sweet woman lovelier than her bloom.’’ 

Then rose a heavenly chant of voice and shell : 

** Let we =< Wisdom, with her sovereign Beauty 
well.’’ 





CALENDAR-——AUGUST. 


Tue original Latin name of this month 
was Sertilis. The European Augustus 
gave it his own name on the reformation of 
the Julian Calendar. Augustus was born 
in September, for which month this title was 
intended, but after a long discussion in the 
senate, Sextilis was chosen from its splendid 
combination of public events. It was in 
Sertilis that Augustus was first made consul ; 
that he celebrated three triumphs; that he 
received the oath of allegiance of the le- 
gions ; that he conquered Egypt; and that 
he closed the civil wars. August was call- 
ed by the Saxons 4rn (or baron) Monath, 
the period of harvest. 


Harvest’s lovely month is come! 
Joy is in the harvest-home! 

In a rustic triumph borne, 
Ilomeward-goes the yellow corn ; 
Scythe and sickle in their hand, 














Homewards o'er the sunbrowned land, 
With the laugh and jocund song, 
The light-hearted reapers throng ; 
While above the twilight lane, 
Like a pile of gold, the wain, 
Glowing in the western ray, 
Totters on its joyous day. 

Yet the hawthorn banks between, 
Will some loiterer sweet be seen, 
Listening with a spell-bound ear, 
Half in hope and half in fear, 

To the tales that love has told 
Long before the world was old ; 
Turning often where the moon, 
To the wind’s and water’s tune, 
Like an amethystine targe, 

Floats on ocean’s misty marge, 
Till is reached the cottage door, 
And with kisses o’er and o’er 
Pressed upon the rustic pledge, 
Gathered from the wild rose hedge 
That with its empurpled train 
Droops across the glistening pane ; 
In the silent sight of heaven 

Is the wedding promise given. 








JAVANESE LOVE SONG. 


The following is a literal translation of a 
song from the language of the island of 
Java, in the East Indian Archipelago. Our 
fair readers will see that an Indian lover is 
not less profuse of compliments than an 
European. We doubt, however, whether 
any one of them would feel greatly flattered 
by being assured that ‘her chin was as the 
angle of an adze, with its handle.’ To be 
sure there is no disputing about tastes ; and, 
therefore, it is highly probable that a Java- 
nese beauty may be delighted with being 
compared to an edge tool : 

‘‘ Let a thousand countries be travelled, 
and another like you, my love, will not be 
found; your face is as the moon, your fore- 
head is aiabaster. The hair on thy temples 
resembles a string of coins ; your eyebrows 
the leaf of the imba; your soft eyelashes 
look upwards; your long jet hair falls undu- 
lating ; your eyes, sharp angled, are becom- 
ing. The lock behind your cheek is as the 
blossom of the turi tree ; your chin is as the 
angle of an adze, with its handle; your neck 
bends like the tendril of a weeper; your 
wide bosom is becoming; your breasts are 
as the ivory cocoa-nut, leaving nothing to 
desire ; like two young cocoa-nuts, bound in 
a vest of red, full, smooth, and intoxicating. 
Her shoulders are polished and slender ; her 
arms like an unstrung bow; her waist as if 
it would break by an effort. The tips of her 
fingers are as thorns, her nails long and becom- 
ing; herlegs areshaped asthe flower of the pu- 
dac; the soles of her feet are arched. My 
fair one looks as if she would perish at the 
breath of love. Were all her perfections to 
be enumerated, how little room; how much 
to write! A year’s search will not produce 
her equal.” 
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NEXT-DOOR-NEIGHBOURS. 


Dear Mr. Epiror, : 
UnperstanpinG that you are a kindly- 
hearted gentleman, and one who never 
turns a deaf ear to the distresses of the fair 
sex, I am induced to state to you a case of 
no common recurrence; and though I am 
the very reverse of a blue-stocking, and 
never knew a thing about literature in my 
life, still I am inclined to hope, since I hear 
you are such a kind old gentleman, that you 
will give my letter a place in your Miscella- 
ny. Iam one of those single gentlewomen, 
denominated old maids, and notwithstand- 
ing the odium cast upon this class in society, 
I was the happiest creature in the world— 
till last year, when I became distracted out 
of my seven senses, as the saying is, by my 
next-door-neighbours. You must know, 
dear Mr. Editor, that these neighbours of 
mine are a widow and her three daughters ; 
the widow is at her wit’s end to get her 
daughters off, and they, poor things, don’t 
seem one whit less anxious about the matter 
than their mamma, Well, my dear Mr. 
Editor, Miss Julia, the eldest, has set her 
heart upon a musical Colonel, who is a 
constant attendant at the widow’s evening 
parties; and since the lassie commenced 
setting her cap at him, as the people say, 
she has done nothing but squall Italian— 
bravuras I think they call them—from 
morning to night; and though I used to be 
quite delighted to hear her singing Auld 
lang syne and the Yellow-haired laddie, and 
other pretty songs of the sort, I really have 
no pleasure at all in hearing the outlandish 
tunes, with no tune in them to my ear, that 
Miss Julia is always singing now. Then 
Maria, at a ball one night, danced with a 
dandy, (is that what they call the creature, 
my good Mr. Editor?) and this dandy told 
her that he had such a fine aviary, and how 
he had quite a passion for birds; so what 
has Miss done, but stuck her mamma’s 
rooms full of canary-birds, and her balcony 
full of parrots ; and so, Sir, between Miss 
Julia’s bravuras, and Miss Maria’s parrots, 
I can hardly hear the sound of my own 
voice. But, good Mr. Editor, none of all 
these plagues are half so bad, as the plague 
that Miss Anne is to me, for she is trying to 
catch a sportive squire, and she keeps as 
many dogs about her as might fill the squire’s 
kennel.—Now I have no dislike to dogs in 
their own place, Mr. Editor; but when I 
see Miss Anne kissing and caressing brute 
beasts, for all the world as if they were 
Christians, and throwing her pretty arms 
about the ugly animals, I am really half 
sick; and what is worse than all this, my 
| poor cat is in daily risk of being worried to 
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death by Miss Anne’s pets. Then the car- 
riages that are for ever rolling backwards 
and forwards in the street—for my next- 
door-neighbours are either visited or visit- 
ing incessantly; and not a moment ago, I 
declare to you, Mr. Editor, there was a 
knock at my door of one minute and three- 
quarters long, and when Davy, my negro, 
Mr. Editor, went to see who my uncourte- 
ous visitor might be, there stood a poor 
creature with his face half hid in his shirt 
collar, and hair growing on his upper lip, 
asking for Miss Julia.—Maybe, Mr. Editor, 
the creature was a dandy? When Davy 
told him he had mistaken the door, off he 
went, Davy says, grinning just like a mon- 
key! These mistakes, however, occur so 
frequently, that I am quite sure they are 
willing mistakes, for often when some one 
knocks at my door by mistake, I see some 
of my next-door-neighbours putting their 
pretty faces out at the window, and laugh- 
ing to see the old maid hoaxed. But, Mr. 
“ditor, the misery I have yet to mention, is 
the worst to bear of all. Unfortunately, at 
church these young ladies are my next-door- 
neighbours still, and the tittering and talk- 
ing that is constantly carried on in their 
pew, and the quizzing looks so often thrown 
at the old maid, not only prevents my pay- 
ing attention to the service, but makes me 
often leave the church in a very uncharita- 
ble frame of mind; for I cannot always 
obey the divine command, and ‘ bless them 
that despitefully use me.” Now, dear, good 
Mr. Editor, in your next Miscellany, if you 
would just tell Miss Julia, that the Colonel 
said, only two nights ago, that she is quite 
cut of her element when she sings Italian, 
and that “‘ she is in the wrong box when she 
expected to nab him”—that Miss Maria will 
never win the Dandy with her canary-birds 
and parrots, and that the Squire says, Miss 
Anne’s pretty hands would look far better 
making a pudding, than caressing her canine 
favourites. This advice would surely do 
the poor pretty things good, coming from a 
learned man like*you. And now, Mr. Edi- 
tor—dear sir, sweet sir, forgive me for in- 
truding so long on your precious time—and 
pray, say a word for me to my next-door- 
neighbours. 
Your friend and servant, 
Brincet MATcHLEss. 
The only safe course we can pursue in 
this case, is to advise the disconsolate “* Brid- 
get” to get married as quick as she can, 
when, if her spouse has any gallantry, he 
will waft her to the country; and place her 
in a situation beyond the annoyance of her 
present restless neighbours. Any far- 
ther interference might, perhaps, involve us 
in an affair, for which we have no relish, 
with the sporting squire, the musical colonel, 





or the dandy. Ed. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


No. 19. Vol. I. of New Series of the Mts 
NERVA wil) contain the following articles: 


PoPULAR TALES.—The Garret Window. 

THE TRAVELLER.— The Kingdom of Lo- 
ango. 

THE Drama.—London Theatres. 

BioGRAPHY.—George Aspull, the Musical 
Child. 

‘ARTS AND ScrencEs.—Conversationés at 
Dr. Mitchill’s. Chemical Science. No. 1V. 
Scientrfie and Literary Notices from Foreign 
Journals. 

LITERATURE.—Memoirs of Lord Byron. 
Notices of New Publications. 

THE Graces.—Lady Esther Stanhope. 

MIscELLANEovus.—Hailfan Hour Too Late. 

PortRyY.—TZo Janthe; by “Iris,” and other 
pieces. 

GLEANER, REcoRD, ENIGMAS. 

To CoRRESPONDENTS.—We have received 
several pieces “ On the Death ot Lord Byron,” 
but they are all too “ humble” for a subject so 
dignified and interesting. ‘* A. S. L.” is more 
successful in prose than in poetry. He shall 
have a place. 

“Elmira” and ** Ada” shall have an early 
insertion. Both of them, we hope, will fre- 
quently meet our welcome. 


——— A thing of Shreds and Patches. 














The canal between Reading and Philadel- 
phia was opened on the 5th ult. and is expect- 
ed to be finished for business by the end of 
September, 


The singular phenomenon of two rainbows 
has been recently seen at the same time, and 
for several minutes, at different places in the 
vicinity of Boston. 


Zerah Colburn, the arithmetical prodigy, is 
about to open a school in Vermont, for instruc- 
tion in English literature and the French lan- 
guage. He is said to retain his extraordinary 
powers, and to be able to explain the method 
by which he arrives at his computations, 


Mr. Wiley is about to publish a collection 
of letters addressed to Paul Jones, by Frank- 
lin, Hancock, La Fayette, and John Adams. 
The originals were accidentally discovered in 
a baker’s shop in this city. 


MARRIED, 

Mr. Daniel Jackson to Miss C. Dunham. 
Mr. M. QO. Curtis to Miss R. Whitfield. 
Mr. William Taylor to Miss Dorcas Taylor. 
Dr. P. McGivney to Mrs. A. Byrne. 

DIED, 
Mr. John Trimble, aged 36 years, 
Captain William Crary. 
Mr, G. B, Carberry, aged 25 years. 
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POUTRY. 


“It is the gift of POETRY to hallow évery place in 
which it moves; to breathe round nature an odour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
it a tint more magical than the blush of morning.” 











For the Minerva. 


THE VENETIAN’S SERENADE. 
By J. R. Sutermeister. 


And tuned the softest serenade 
That e’er on Adria’s waters played 
At midnight to Italian maid. 
Byron's ** Siege of Corinth.” 


Lo! night hath settled far and wide 
O’er gay Venetia’s streets of pride ; 
But there is one delightful star, 

Which throws its hallowed beam afar, 
And seems the choice and brightest gem 
That sparkles on night’s diadem: 

The star of love—the star of love 
Whose native ray is from above! 

T.ook out, Italian maid, and see 

its mild and mellow brilliancy— 
Milder than morning’s early beam, 
That sports on Advia’s azure stream, 
Ere the bright sun with orient ray, 
Has ushered in the welcome day !— 
Milder than evening’s farewell glow 
When vernal zephyrs softly blow, 

And the tired"sun has gained a rest 

In the sweet bowers of the west! 
Milder than the rainbow’s dress, 

Of gay and youthful loveliness, 

When forth she walks, with steps of pride, 
O’er the far heaven, a blooming bride ! 
But not so mild its varied die, 

As the bright glance of thy dark eye, 
When wakes thy lover’s serenade 

My own, my loved Italian maid! 


O wake thee now! In yonder sky 

‘The moon suspends her lamp on high, 

W hose streaming splendours float in air— 
As if the light of heaven were there ! 

O wake thee now !—Her silver ray 
Illumes the passing gondola ; 

And Adria’s bright and magic stream 
Reflects her wild and dancing beam : 

So the full heart, which owns thy name 
Gives back the light of love again. 

O wake thee now! with gorgeous hue 
She lights the bower I decked for you: 
Green are its leaves—its flowers are fair 
And I were blest if thou wert there. 
Then taste with me its cooling shade, 
My own, my loved Italian maid ! 


O wake thee now! In midnight hour, 
‘The zephyrs kiss the moonlight flower, 
And fondly brush with frolic wings 
Thy minstrel lover’s sounding strings— 
And bear upon the ear afar 

«The music of his blithe guitar ! 

Oh ! list its tones—its tones are dear, 
And well the o’erfraught breast may cheer ; 
Its lay will hush the broken sigh 

And chase the tear from sorrow’s eye. 
Not Petrarch’s lyre could wildly wake 
A softer strain on Vaucluse lake, 
When like the am’rous nightingale, 
He gave to love his gayest tale, 
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And each proud rock reflected long 
The echo of his magic song! 


O wake thee now! St. Mark’s lone tower 
Hath tolled whilome the midnight hour ; 
Still is the wind—the wave is clear, 

And hope is high and joy is near, 

And sweet is every whispered word, 

Which love must hear and love hath heard—- 
Then list'thy lover’s serenade, ' 

My own, my loved Italian maid! 


Oh wake thee now! the fountain spray 

Is wreathing in the moonlight ray :— 

So light, so clear its chastened dew, 

The eye may mark the moon shine through! 
Time turns to spray—awake ! awake! 

Ere morning’s dawuing splendours break, 
And list thy lover’s serenade, 

My own, my loved Italian maid ! 


i 


THE RULING PASSION. 


By the Author of the Empire of the Nairs. 


Fair Circe had triumph’d o’er many a sot, 
When she spread out her toil for Ulysses the 
wise ; 
But the son of Laertes was not to be caught, 
For her tongue was less eloquent far than 
her eyes. 


For this ravishing object almost in his reach, 
The heart of the hero was going astray, 
When the lady thought proper to make him a 
speech— 
Some ladies will talk though they’ve nothing 
to say. 


Aud he yawn’d, and cried, ** She’d ennui me to 
death. 
A man is not always in humour to kiss ; 
And yet I with kisses must stop up her breath, 
To hinder the simpleton’s talking amiss. 


“ Then away to Penelope bear me my ship, 
Such a fool as this Circe I never yet saw; 
And the son of Laertes was ne’er known to slip, 

The fav rite of Pallas ne’er made a fauz pas.” 


Thus boasted the chief as he steer’d through 
the tide, 
And thought his fidelity safe within dock ; 
But as he the flesh and the devil defied, 
A syren appear'd on the opposite rock. 


She neither the youth nor the beauty possess’d 
That tempted to Circe’s voluptuous embrace, 
Yet a meaning, a soul, in her look was ex- 


press’d, 
And could give to a wrinkle the charm of 
‘a grace,. * 


Her age might be thirty, perhaps thirty-five ; 
As over the lyre she with elegance hung, 


At the touch of her finger the chords were - 


alive, 
And the honey of eloquence flow’d from her 
tongue. 


She invited the chief to the banquet of wit, 
Where the Muses and Graces adorn the 
repast ; 
And offer’d to show him whatever was writ 
On the tablets of fate, from the first ¢o the 
last. 
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His warlike achievements she raised to the 

skies, had not; 

And the prudence and sense that he had or 

For to make. a weak mortal believe himself 
wise, 

Is a method most certain to prove him a sot. 


She made all his vanity speak in her cause, 
She flatter’d his passion—the thirst of re- 
nown ; : 
Already the hero is drunk with applause, 
Already he grasps Immortality’s crown. 


A look at the syren he tenderly cast, 
And strove from the sailors to make himself 
free: mast, 
Oh bind him, fast bind him, my lads to the 
Or this wisest of mortals will jump in the sea. 


-—— eo 


OWAIN GLYNDWR’S WAR SONG. 
By Mrs. Hemans. 


Saw ye the blazing star? 

The heavens look down on Freedom’s war, 
And light her torch on high! 

Bright on the dragon-crest. 

it tells that Glory’s wing shall rest, 

. When warriors meet to die! 

Let Earth’s pale tyrants read despair 
And vengeance in its fame. 

Hail ye, my bards! the omen fair 
Of conquest and of fame, 

And swell the rushing mountain-air, 
With songs of Glyndwr’s name. 


At the dead hour of night, 
Mark’d ye how each majestic height 
Burn’d in its awful beams! 
Red shone th’ eternal snows, 
And all the land, as bright it rose, 
Was full of glorious dreams ! 
Oh! eagles of the battle, rise! 
The hope of Gwynedd wakes! 
It is your banner in the skies, 
Through each dark cloud which breaks, 
And mantles, with triumphal dyes, 
Your thousand hills and lakes! 


A sound is on the breeze, 

A murmur, as of swelling seas! 
The Saxon on his way ! 

Lo! spear, and shield, and lance, 

From Deve’s waves, with lightning glance, 
Reflected to the day! 

But whe the torrent-wave compels 
A conqueror’s chain to bear? 

Let those who wake the soul that dwells 
On our free winds, beware ! 

The greenest and the loveliest dells 
May be the lion’s lair! 


Of us they told, the seers 

And monarch-bards of elder years, 
Who walk’d on earth, as pow’rs! 

And in their burning strains 

A spell of might and mystery reigns 
To guard our mountain-towers ! 

—In Snowdon’s caves a prophet lay, 
Before his gifted sight 

The march of ages pass’d sway, 
With hero footsteps bright, 

But proudest in that Jong array 

Was Glyndwr’s path of light! 
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UNREQUITED LOVE. 
> From the Spanish. 


Say, Juan, say, of what he died ? 

So young, so pensive, and so fair !— 
Of unrequited love he died— 

What said the shepherd? thou wert there 
When death stood threatening at his sidg— 


—That of his pains the saddest pain 
Was—he could not that pain declare— 

He would not speak of that again, . 
Poor youth! he had been scorn’d by pride— 
Of unrequited love he died ! 


And when he felt the failing breath 
Grow weak, what said he of his doom ? 

—That there are pains far worse than death, 
And he had known them—thoughts of gloom 
Shadow’d the portals of the tomb— 

Some things he said, and none replied— 

Of unrequited love he died! 


And when the last, last throb drew nigh, 
Before the fluttering spirit fled ? 
—Soon, soon the pilgrim will be dead ; 

But there are thoughts which cannot die, 
No more he felt, no more he said ;— 

He sleeps upon the valley’s side— 

Of unrequited love he died ! 


EPIGRAM. 


Manners make the Man. 


“This splendid dress was made for me,” 
Cries Sugar Plum, the saucy cit; 

Observers answer—* That may be, 
But+you were never made for it.” 











- 
ENIGMAS. 





“* And justly the wise man thus preached to usall, 
Despise not the value of things that are small.” 





Answers to PUZZLES in our last. 
PuzzLE 1.—Silence. 
PuzzLE 11.—A German Flute. 


NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 


Why had a glass-blower once reason to 
believe he could make the whole alphabet 
gallop ? 

II. 


Why is a Knight on horseback like a difficul- 
ty overcome ? 
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